Goot family has honored heritage 


By WINNIE SHINN 

Ask Albert Goot of 
Washougal about his family 
history and he pulls out a 
little black book, in which, 
in his father’s script, are 
names and dates going back 
to before 1885. 

Albert and his brother, 
Carl, of Camas enjoy talking 
about their father, Albert 
Goot Sr., a native of 
Switzerland, who came to 
this area at the age of 28, in 
1885. 

“It was his uncle, R. 
Surber, who influenced him 
to come to this country, 
telling him that money 
practically grew on trees,” 
Carl Goot explained. “This 
country was good to him. 
but he worked hard for it,” 
he added. 

Experienced only as a 
$25 a month cashier in a 
bank near Zurich, the young 
newcomer turned his efforts 
to farming and dairying 
(after a stint working for his 
uncle) and was very 
successful. 

Helping him was his 
youthful bride, a Swiss miss 
he had met on the steamer 
coming over, who was 
headed for Pennsylvania. 
Barbara Burkhart and 
Albert Goot Sr. were 
married on Dec. 27, 1887. 

The couple had four 
children, Martha, Albert M., 
Emily and Carl, all born in 
the Goot home, near what is 
now the Port Dock. 
(Martha, Mrs. Frank Wright, 
is a resident of Portland, as 
was Emily, Mrs. John 
McLeod, who died just 
recently.) 

Ambitious and hard 
working, Goot Sr. rented 
the Ough donation land 
claim and part of the Parker 
claim, and bought a strip of 
land from a man named 
Morgan. He was working, or 
using as pasture, almost 150 
acres, stretching from 
Washougal to Oak Park. 

“We raised potatoes, oats 
and hay,” Carl remembers. 
“Potatoes sold for 75 cents 
for a 100-pound sack. One 
year we harvested 40 tons 
of potatoes, hauling some 
down to the river to load on 
the Jesse Harkins, which 
took about 120 sacks to 
Portland to be sold.” 

The Goot Swiss Dairy 
sold milk for 8 cents a 
quart, and Albert Sr. milked 
35 cows by himself in the 
early years. 

“Twelve cows an hour is 
about as fast as a man can 
milk,” Albert Jr. estimates. 

That means that 35 cows 
would take about three 
hours. Twice a day would 
take a six-hour chunk out of 
the working day. That 
explains why dairy farmer 
Goot rose at 4 a.m. every 
day to get a good start on 
his p' us chores. 


Wagons, pulled _— by 
horses, were used to harvest 
the hay crop, “20 loads a 
day minimum,” and sons 
Albert and Carl both 
learned to use a pitchfork! 

“We put in a hundred 
ton of hay the hard way,” 
Carl remembers. “We didn’t 
know any better!” 

The large Goot barn had 
timbers 40 feet long, which 
had been brought in by 
wagon. To paint the barn 
required 40 gallons. When, 
in later years, the barn was 
razed, the lumber brought 
in $1,000. 

Both sons recall their 
youth with pleasure, and 
their recollections _are 
sparked with humor. They 
spoke of how their father 
raised prunes “‘in his leisure 
time.” Prunes, which need 
three weeks to dry, sold 
during the war (WWI) for 21 
cents a pound, but after the 
war the price dropped to 11 
cents and many farmers tore 
out their orchards. 

Albert Jr. continued the 
dairy his father had started, 
but in 1943 sold out. Over 
500 people, many from 
Oregon, came to the sale of 
equipment and _ livestock, 
which took on a somewhat 
festive air with the women 
of the Methodist church 
serving lunch. The 28 head 
of cattle went for $4,000. 
(Today it would be more 
like $14,000). 

Local folks were 
saddened to see the end of 
the longtime dairy, for Goot 
had become a _ respected 
name in the community. 

“Father changed the 
spelling of his name when 
he came to this country,” 
Albert mentioned. “The 
family name was Gut, 
pronounced goot, which 
means good. But over here, 
people were bound to 
pronounce it “gut” and 
Father tired of the 
demeaning jokes about it!” 

Albert and wife, Stella, 
who live on Shepherd Road 
near Sandy Swimming Hole, 
have three children, Beverly 
Gustafson of Washougal, 
Barbara Clark of Florida, 
and Albert H. Goot, a 
former career Army pilot, 
whose home and family are 
in Sacramento, Calif. There 
are five grandchildren and 
several great-grandchildren. .. 

“You can call it four or 
more,” Albert said with a 
laugh, because he was not 
quite sure! He has taken his 
wife to visit in Switzerland, 
to Hawaii and they have 
driven around the United 
States. “The Swiss trips 
were great. We have lots of 
relatives there!”’ 

Carl Goot, now 80, six 
years younger than Albert, 
lives with wife Bessie on NE 
Second Aye., overlooking 
the Washougal River. The 
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SWISS FAMILY GOOT — Mr. and Mrs. Albert Goot Sr., left, and their children, Martha, Albert 
Jr., Emily and Carl stood for this photograph in front of their home at their dairy farm in what is 


now known as the Goot Addition. “Goot” originally was “Gut,” 
Albert Sr. came from Switzerland, and became a successful dairyman. 
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modern home is in the Goot 
Addition, near Goot Park. 
Many mementos of his 
travels are to be seen there, 
because traveling has always 
been high on his list of 
priorities. 

A barber as well as 
farmer, Carl has practiced 
his trade in a glamorous 
way, on cruise ships going 


to interesting ports all over 
the world; and in Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he met 
society’s best, like the 
Goulds and the Vanderbilts. 
Always maintaining his 
Camas home, he would 
work. “in season” in the 
Florida resort town. 

“The very wealthy are 
among the very nicest 
people, in my experience,” 
Carl commented. “I went 
there for about 20 years, up 
to the ’60s. And I have been 
to many lands. I love 
traveling. | would take any 
job on ship, just to get to 
go.” 

Trimming horses’ manes 
gave him his start in the 
hair-cutting business, and he 
gradually changed over, 
becoming proficient with 
the human variety. In 1924, 
he brought the first electric 
hair clippers to Honolulu, 
where his brother-in-law, 
Frank Wright, was 
instrumental in “building 
Ford Island,” part of the 
naval base there. 

In good health and, like 
his brother, not looking his 
age, Carl Goot still can 
swing a scythe, and does, on 
his property at the river’s 
edge. 


in German meaning “good.” 


ALBERT GOOT JR. 


The Goot men are proud 
of their tie with 
Switzerland, but love the 
Northwest. They think this 
area has a great future. 

“I believe it’s really going 
to go!” says Carl. 

“It probably will,” 
Albert says with a chuckle, 
“but I don’t think Pll be 
around to see it!” 


